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PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY? 


ISTORY is a term that has two distinct but closely related 

meanings. History is the series of events by virtue of which 
the world may be said to be temporal; it is also the record of those 
events, or of some selected portion of those events, which men nar- 
rate for some particular purpose. In the former sense history is a 
cosmie fact; in the latter sense it is a human achievement. That his- 
tory in the latter sense is one of the events of history in the former 
sense does not annul the distinction. The human achievement re- 
flects and rests upon the cosmic fact ; the cosmic fact finds one of its 
ideal fulfillments in the human achievement. Each time a fresh 
narrative is produced of any portion of the events, we really h*\ 
one more of the events in the cosmic series. But we have a par- 
ticularly significant one of those events; for in it the series of events 
has become aware, to an extent, of its own course, possibly judgment 
has been passed, appraisal has been made, and a new direction and 
an effective impetus may have been given to the future. 

Of history as narrative little will be said in this paper. We may 
legitimately note in passing, however, what has been pointed out 
often already, namely, that each generation, even each decade, finds 
it necessary to rewrite the story of the past. This is not always 
because the new generation or decade can tell the story better or 
knows the story more accurately. Sometimes there is new informa- 
tion or new evidence on an old controversy. But even when new 
information and new evidence are lacking, the historical record re- 
quires restatement. For the course of events takes many surprising 
turns, turns which were not simply unforeseen but unforeseeable ; 
and thereby the meaning of past events changes and so the story 
needs to be retold in new ways. That is, the past is never fully fin- 
ished because its significant relations to the present vary from time 
to time. The past is past, and it was what it was; but its connec- 
tions are still in flux, and its end is not yet. 

This paper is almost wholly concerned with history in the sense 
of the series of events which forms the subject-matter of historical 
writing. But it is profitable to keep the tentative character of even 


1 Read in part at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, Baltimore, December 29, 1935. 
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a true record of the past in mind, when one sets out to analyze the 
nature of history as the series of events. Historians have often 
fallen into the error of supposing that the writing of history was a 
gradual approach to one final story that would then be authoritative 
for all time; and philosophers have sometimes taken over this sup- 
position and have attributed to the series of events a definiteness of 
direction and an inevitability of development that would warrant 
such a notion of the historian’s task. Something of the kind seems 
to be the implicit assumption of Hegel when he spoke of history as 
concerned to reveal ‘‘the grand argument of human existence.’’ 
Many philosophies of history try, often with subtle and intriguing 
eloquence, to interpret all events in terms of some first event or some 
last event or some favored and allegedly typical event. History 
then seems to become one vast drama, seldom comic, normally tragic 
in its earlier acts and scenes, but frequently ending in the triumph 
of some moral idea or political foree. Such philosophies of history, 
though they start in fact, end in mythology. They are based on 
bad metaphysics. Perhaps they are designed to be free of meta- 
physical presuppositions altogether. But to be free of metaphysi- 
eal presuppositions is impossible for any statement of fact. What 
is designed to be free of metaphysical presuppositions is almost 
surely something based on suppressed and probably on inadequate 
metaphysical ideas which a franker recognition of the inevitability 
of metaphysics would perhaps enable one adequately to formulate. 

I thus come at the outset to a question of methodology. We dis- 
cover about us in the world much concerning which we find it profit- 
able and interesting to generalize. We discover material things, 
and purposes, and causal agents, and events. Our business as phi- 
losophers, I take it, is to make as accurate analysis as we can of the 
nature of these and other such facts. If we undertake an analysis 
of matter, we should not exalt earth or air or fire or water or any 
other one form of matter into a position of priority as the absolute 
from which all subsequent material things are derived. There may 
of course be a first form of matter; but it is the business of the 
physicist and chemist, not the business of the philosopher qua phi- 
losopher, to determine its existence and nature. The philosopher 
should seek rather to set forth those common characteristics which 
all material things everywhere have, characteristics which the first 
form of matter, if there be such, would have in common with all 
other material things. Likewise, the philosopher is not bound on 
the quest of an ultimate purpose or a first cause. He may well leave 
such a quest to the theologian or the poet; for theologian and poet, 
differing as they do in degree of charm of utterance, yet speak from 
the promptings of heart and conscience rather than from evidences 
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in nature. The philosopher has rather to analyze what purpose and 
what cause mean, to define purpose and cause in those general 
terms that apply to all purposes and all causes everywhere, and 
would apply equally to any inclusive cosmic purposes, if such were 
found, and to any original cause, if such were found, as much as 
to our purposes today and the causes we find operating in our im- 
mediate environs. Similarly with the analysis of events. It is not 
the function of the philosopher to isolate some chosen event, past 
or present or future, as the key to history. Rather it is his fune- 
tion to analyze what an event is, to state the general character which 
events will all alike have, however much events may differ in nu- 
merous other ways. And such an analysis of events is the legiti- 
mate enterprise which it seems to me we ought to mean when we 
speak of philosophy of history. 

Among the conclusions to which an analysis of events will, I 
think, lead us, I wish to deal with two—namely, that all events are 
caused and that all events are contingent. Causality and contin- 
gency, I maintain, are not alternative principles between which a 
sound philosophy must choose, though they have not infrequently 
been so considered. Rather they are mutually consistent and sup- 
plementary principles which together describe fairly the nature of 
events. If I am correct in this supposition, we should see why his- 
tory, not merely human but cosmic, has in it both an element of 
necessity and also an element of the accidental or of open possibility. 

When I speak of causality I mean the dynamic drive or com- 
pelling foree by which an agent operates upon a patient to produce 
the inevitable outcome. Given a certain patient, that is, given cer- 
tain physical substances or certain social relations or any other ma- 
terial, and given the operation of an agent thereon, we have em- 
pirical warrant to believe that the result is definite and sure. Pro- 
gressively as experience becomes wider and more carefully meas- 
ured, men have been led to believe that causes operate with rigorous 
necessity from the consequences of which we may not hope to escape. 
Sometimes we are the patients upon which agents operate; some- 
times we are the agents who operate; sometimes we are spectators 
who partly observe but more often infer the causal connection of 
agent and patient in the world around us. Causality is, in Pro- 
fessor Whitehead’s phrase, ‘‘a heavy, primitive experience.’’ 

It has been the fashion in much recent philosophy to regard be- 
lief in causality as a crude popular superstition from which sophis- 
ticated minds turn. The man in the street might say, so the argu- 
ment runs, that ‘‘ John broke the window,’’ but the trained scientist, 
it is said, will rather speak of the shattering of the glass in terms 
of certain invariant uniformities of pressure, brittleness, stress, ete. 
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Now there is much truth in this line of reasoning, though there is 
also, it seems to me, some consequent misunderstanding. The scien- 
tist is normally in search of uniformities and invariant correlations. 
Hence he neglects John, unless it is his window which is broken 
and John is the neighbor’s small boy—in which case the scientist 
turns into an average citizen and goes after John. But John does 
not always break windows, nor are all broken windows the result 
of his pranks. In terms of John as a particular person we can ex- 
press none of the invariant relations which John’s breaking of a 
given window might lead a disinterested spectator to attempt to 
state. Yet John really was agent and the window really was pa- 
tient and the smash really was the result. To suppose that it is 
crude to say ‘‘John broke the window’’ and that it is sophisticated 
to speak of certain invariant relations of which that event may be 
an instance, is a bit naive. That would be to mistake an analysis 
of the universal laws which characterize events for an analysis of 
the particular forces to which the occurrence of the events is to be 
attributed. Of course we may for some purposes wish only to 
formulate the invariant correlations which an event manifests : when 
John breaks a window, we may wish to turn to study the ecorrela- 
tions illustrated in John’s muscular contractions, in John’s psycho- 
logical processes, in the parabolic path of the projectile, in the 
friction of projectile and air, in the strain of the window glass. 
But the most exact and complete knowledge of such correlations 
does not tell us the simple fact that John was the particular agent 
to whose activity the event with all its exemplification of those cor- 
relations must be causally referred. When we become scientifically 
competent, we do not cease to catch and punish John; or, when we 
eatch and punish John, it would be silly to bring against us the 
charge of being scientifically inept. There is no philosophical justi- 
fication in regarding a knowledge of structural uniformities as a 
substitute for knowledge of particular agencies. A medical spe- 
cialist might lecture on the death of a statesman by bullet wound as 
illustrative of physiological principles; but his wisdom would be no 
adequate substitute for the arrest of the assassin by the police. Had 
we, as we have not, a complete knowledge of all the laws of nature, 
the factual existence of the world would remain to be noted and the 
history of that world in terms of particular agents and patients and 
events would remain to be written. 

Of course the statement that ‘‘John broke the window’’ is a 
popularized statement that can and should be further analyzed. 
But if we really analyze what receives preliminary formulation in 
that statement instead of turning to a different kind of analysis, 
we shall have to note such things as that John hurled a ball with 
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such and such force, that the wind deflected the ball in such and 
such ways, that the ball subjected the window glass to such and such 
strain, etc. That is, we shall continue to deal with particular 
agents. As Mr. H. W. B. Joseph has said, the causal relation is 
‘‘something that might hold between terms that were unique and 
does hold between terms that are individual.’’* Events are not 
causal because they oceur according to certain uniformities and 
manifest certain invariant correlations, which uniformities and cor- 
relations we can often discover and significantly state. Even if na- 
ture exhibits such uniformities and correlations, we properly call 
events causal because of the forceful activities of the particular 
agents at work and in operation. Or, to speak briefly, the world is 
not causal because it is ordered: rather it is causal because particular 
agents are responsible for the particular events within the texture of 
which the order is then found. 

I emphasize the efficacious character of causal agents because its 
neglect is, I suspect, one thing which has led to the denial of con- 
tingency. If we try to identify causality with invariant uniformi- 
ties, we find ourselves led away from particular agents to universal 
laws and necessary logical connections. Thus we may lose sight of 
the hazard and uncertainty of events and be inclined towards an 
inevitability from which there is no escape. But if we recognize 
the efficacy of specific agents for particular events, no such curious 
predicament would arise. The uniformities which characterize 
events define the structural limitations within which all agents, 
human or other, must inevitably operate. But those uniformities 
are not agents: they do not compel agents to operate, they do not 
specify what agents may initiate events, they do not determine in 
what actual events they may be illustratively exemplified. They 
must be expressed, it should not be overlooked, in universal proposi- 
tions. And universal propositions, as modern logic has properly in- 
sisted, are non-existential in import: they are ‘‘if, then’’ proposi- 
tions. Now this denial of existential import to universal propositions 
is not merely a sound logical doctrine. It is, like every sound log- 
ical doctrine, a reflection of the subject-matter concerning which 
reasoning may occur. It is the correlate in logic of the doctrine of 
contingency in metaphysics. We may grant the truth of many as- 
certained laws of nature; we may go on and grant the truth of 
countless further laws, as yet unascertained, which would completely 
describe the nature of events in detail. Yet in the actual existence 
of every event, the nature of which that complete body of laws would 
then entirely describe, there would be something further to express, 
namely, the causal agents responsible for the events which had that 


2 Introduction to Logic, p. 404. 
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nature. And this something further is the seat of contingency in 
events. 

Philosophers sometimes recognize the contingency of the particu- 
lar world we find to exist around us but then proceed to infer that, 
onee they have granted a wholesale contingency, they may affirm 
inevitability in detail. This is a kind of naturalistic deism. Deism 
in the eighteenth century was the position that God exists and made 
the world a long time ago but then retired, as it were, and left the 
world to run along of itself. It is much the same sort of thinking 
when philosophers grant an original contingency but put it far into 
the past and then regard the world as subsequently inevitable. 
Not simply was the existence of the world at any remote date in the 
past a contingent existence, but the existence of each thing in it was 
separately contingent, the operation of events according to the uni- 
formities we formulate (instead of according to other uniformities 
that are equally valid formally) is contingent, the conjuncture of 
each causal agent and each patient dt each moment was and is con- 
tingent. The precise definition of the method of election of a presi- 
dent of the United States does not determine who will be elected by 
that method; the precise ascertainment of structural correlations 
in events does not determine what specific events will exhibit those 
correlations. Putting the point in another way, we may say that 
when an agent of a determinate sort operates upon a patient of a 
determinate sort in a determinate way, the outcome is inevitable, 
but that the fact that agent so operates on patient in that way 
is contingent. Inevitability is found within each event, not back of 
and producing it. 

The position defended in this paper is offered as a solution of 
the traditional issue debated between determinists and indetermin- 
ists. Determinists have maintained that past has produced present 
and present will produce future with no escape from the inevitable 
drive of cosmic forces, so that all contingency is but a name for 
human ignorance of the number and strength and direction of those 
forces. Indeterminists have opposed this cosmology primarily be- 
cause of its allegedly bad consequences for ethics and its seemingly 
unworthy reflection upon human dignity. They have sought to 
establish the reality of certain fresh forces which intrude without 
causal antecedents at certain moments in the course of temporal 
advance from past through present to future, so that contingency 
is but a name for the supernatural, whether in the form of miracu- 
lous acts of God or of free will of men. The position of this paper 
is based upon a point of view which would, if correct, make both 
these traditional theories alike untenable. The past, it is here con- 
tended, furnishes the material upon which to operate and so sets 
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limits beyond which activity may not occur. But the past does not 
coerce activity nor determine how activity upon the given materials 
must be expended. Determinists and indeterminists both err in 
treating activity as a result of the past instead of a new operation 
upon materials which come to us with a host of different possibili- 
ties of treatment. The traditional debate thus seems fruitless be- 
cause based on a suppressed contention which experience falsifies 
at every moment of time. 

Among the agents we find in the world about us a distinction may 
be made between two sorts, the non-rational and the rational. As 
Aristotle said, ‘‘the hot is capable only of heating, but the medical 
art can produce both disease and health’’ (Metaphysics, 1046 b 5). 
Thinking agents have powers that other agents do not have. This 
distinction leads on into moral considerations with which this paper 
does not propose to deal. This paper, concerned as it is with meta- 
physics, aims rather to emphasize the general cosmic fact which 
makes the appearance of rational agents significant. The world, 
prior to the appearance of thinking agents and, after their appear- 
ance, considered apart from them, must be such as to permit their 
appearance and, what is more, their genuine role as thinking agents. 
Thinking is the conscious exploitation of the alternative possibilities 
of the materials given as the subject-matter for causal activity. Its 
explorative character compels a recognition of the reality of those 
alternative possibilities. If the medical art can produce both dis- 
ease and health, the hot, even if capable only of heating, occurs in 
a world where contingency is found. That is, causal action will be 
found in situations that are as they are but happen to be as they are, 
in situations that have historical connections with the past but come 
to hand to be further treated by the agents that happen to be present. 
The history of any substance or any institution or any other material 
does not contain within itself the key to the future; it merely sets 
limits, because of its exact nature, actual and potential, to the future 
possibilities that may ensue from treatment of it. History, in other 
words, is not the flowering forth of the internal dialectic of the past 
but a series of events in which new forces may give unexpected turns 
to old lines of development and may thereby give even the past a 
new meaning which that past had not formerly possessed. Civiliza- 
tion, when it occurs on our planet or if it oceur anywhere else in 
time and space, may be one of the ideal fulfillments of nature; but 
then nature must be conceived as the kind of thing to which the 
occurrence of civilization is relevant. 

One word about human history in conclusion. If I am at all 
correct in maintaining that all natural events should be treated in 
terms of both causality and contingency, then it would seem to follow 
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that the history of man is a series of emergencies. Certain purposes, 
embodied in powerful dynasties or in institutions that happen to 
retain an identical character for a considerable time, may give for 
decades or even centuries a definite and continuous direction or trend 
to events. That, however, is precarious; and even when it occurs, 
the flux of countless forces with which these purposes must deal and 
of which they must take intelligent account make each moment of 
time an emergency. There is in events only such degree of unity 
as may be introduced by the dominance of powerful agents. Periods 
of history may fairly be deseribed by characteristic forces: we have 
the period of failure of nerve, feudalism, nationalism, the industrial 
revolution, and so forth. But we should not mistake the simplicity 
which our narrative of events then assumes for inevitability in the 
course of events themselves. Similarly there is assurance of outcome 
in any system which defines a set of factors and assigns to each a 
fixed force; but we should not mistake any such system, however 
intricate, for the course of nature. Generalizations about the big 
sweep of history glitter attractively and often make effective propa- 
ganda; but philosophy should assign to such generalizations their 
due limitations. Only one conclusion seems safe: we are not in- 
evitably headed towards glory or ruin or any other predestined fate. 
What will come will be in large part a function of our courage and 
our understanding. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 





PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY * 


PHILOSOPHY which holds that human life is only a natural 
phenomenon and, as such, can be explained by the methods of 
natural science, is doomed to fail in grasping the true essence of its 
topic. Human life is, without doubt, a natural process exactly like 
plant and animal life. As such it is subject to the laws of organic 
and inorganic nature. It is the life of a definite organic species 
which, biologically seen, has developed from other species. Regarded 
in this light, man is only an animal, the representative of a definite 
species. ‘Human qualities have evolved from qualities that had al- 
ready been formed in the animal, have risen to a higher level, and 
have become more cultivated. 

A biological anthropology and psychology is therefore without 
doubt a genuine science full of problems of its own, but just as un- 
doubtedly it is not a philosophy of human life. The problem of such 

1 Translated from the German by Fritz Marti and read by the author at 


the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Balti- 
more, December 29, 1935. 
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a philosophy can not be seen, nor grasped by the methods of biology. 
The philosophy of human life may not disregard the fact that its 
problem concerns ourselves; ourselves who are creating this phi- 
losophy, ourselves who are philosophizing about human life. The 
philosophy of human life must consider and recognize that human 
life is not merely something external and impersonal, something 
objectively given like natural phenomena and natural processes. 
Philosophy must know that it deals with ourselves who live this life, 
and that we are beings who are what they are for themselves ; beings 
who ean say ‘‘I’’ or ‘‘we.’’ Human life is our life, it is not an 
external but an internal, not an impersonal but a personal, not an 
objective but a subjective process. In the philosophy of human life, 
he who puts the question is the one about whom the question is being 
put. It is man himself who considers his own essence. 

The human being considering himself, making a problem of him- 
self, is not merely an individual of a biological species, not merely 
an organism belonging to nature. He is not merely an animal, but 
he is an historical being. Human life is not merely a natural proc- 
ess, which is the object and topie of biological science ; human life 
is human only in so far as it is something more than natural life, 
or as it grows beyond nature. Human life has its root in nature, but 
it does not belong to nature alone. It belongs to a new and different 
world. This specifically human world, our true world, the world of 
human works and struggles, is the world of history, the historical 
world. 

Human life stands in historical connections and can never escape 
them. It is always limited by historical conditions. Beings who are 
what they are, not for an external intellect, but for themselves, are 
not only what they are, but they have also a picture, a conception, or 
an idea of their own being. They do not only live their lives in 
reality, but they want to live them according to their picture, con- 
cept, or idea of life; and they endeavor to make the institutions and 
arrangements of life agree with their plans and programs, their 
projects and intentions. In such a way, their lives become historical ; 
in such a way, the historical world comes to pass. Philosophy of 
history must, therefore, be philosophy of historical life, and the 
philosophy of life must become philosophy of history. 

Perhaps someone will object to this distinction between a natural 
and a historical world, on the ground that the sub-human organisms 
are also cut out for a certain self-consciousness, and that human self- 
consciousness has only become more highly and distinctly developed. 
Although it may be open to doubt whether the plants possess sensa- 
tion and feeling, yet it is impossible to deny that the animals have 
these faculties. Descartes’ assertion that the animals are merely 
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machines was a preconceived rationalistie opinion which allowed the 
existence of such faculties only in connection with reason. Where 
there are, however, sensations and feelings, there exists a certain 
self-consciousness, if not in human perfection yet in the bud. 

The validity of this whole objection may be admitted. Never- 
theless, the distinction between natural and human life, or between 
biological and historical life, is necessary and justified. For the 
ground of this distinction lies in the fact that human beings have 
not only self-consciousness like animals, but are on account of their 
self-knowledge fitted to form and transform their lives. In human 
beings, self-consciousness becomes knowledge of the pattern or idea 
of their own being, and it is this idea that first makes possible will 
and action. In this sense the animal neither has will nor is able 
to act. It is true that the animal is no longer mere substance like 
the electron, the chemical atom, or the physical molecule; instead, it 
is subject, which means that it is able to act and to suffer. It is no 
longer the mere cause of effects, but doer of deeds. It is not moved 
merely by external causes, it moves itself. Yet, these actions are 
not acts of the will; therefore, the animal does not decide accord- 
ing to an idea, but it is decided and determined by impulse, instinct, 
sensation, experience, and habit. The human being alone is a sub- 
ject in the proper sense: it is, or rather he is a person or personality 
knowing himself and able to say ‘‘I’’ of himself; therefore, he alone 
can act by his own decision and by his own will. 

Man’s knowledge of himself and man’s faculty to lead a life of 
his own, aspiring and acting according to that knowledge, raises 
human being and human existence above nature and transplants 
man into the historical world. Man alone is able to plan his life, 
he alone is able to realize purposes and intentions. But what we call 
purposes and intentions is only the volitional side of the very idea 
of man. Human life is nothing but the realization of the idea of 
that life which man treasures within himself. This realization pro- 
duces the human world. It is the idea which answers the questions 
about the whence and whither of human existence and human ac- 
tivities. Through it we do not acquire knowledge of human life as 
it is, but rather as it ought to be. Thus, the idea as such is directly 
concerned with the practical side of life, and it belongs to the sphere 
of will as well as to the domain of knowledge. Only as knowledge 
can we grasp what we ought to be, and only as a matter of will ean 
we acknowledge any obligation. Thus, it is man’s knowledge of 
himself which is the ground of historical life. And this knowledge 
is self-knowledge of a will, or man’s will is a will in the proper sense 
only because it knows itself. 

The gap between the two worlds, the natural and the historical, 
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between biological and historical life, becomes still more distinctly 
visible as soon as we consider more closely the essence of that idea 
which rules human life. This idea is no copy of man’s biological 
nature, it is not a psychological insight. It is both a practical rule 
for our conduet, and the theoretical topic of philosophy. Whenever 
man philosophizes about himself as man the idea becomes the content 
of theoretical knowledge; but as soon as he tries in practice to shape 
his life according to the idea, the latter is turned into a plan or 
program, the realization of which he tries to attain by his actions. 
The realm of this activity may be called the political realm, in a 
broader meaning of the word; and it is the faculty of political will, 
in this sense, which furnishes the very basis of historical life. 

Politics and philosophy are more closely connected than is ad- 
mitted by those who interpret philosophy as a purely theoretical and 
objective insight, analogous to natural science. I hold that only 
such beings as are able to philosophize are able to deal with polities, 
and vice versa, for only beings in whom the idea of their own 
absolute existence is alive and who ean grasp and articulate this idea 
are endowed with the faculty to live up to the idea. Of course, this 
does not mean that the politician must, of necessity, also be a phi- 
losopher, or that a policy is impossible unless its idea has been 
previously articulated by philosophy. This, however, I maintain: 
that politics contain and realize the very idea which is alive and is 
aware of itself in philosophy. It follows as well that no policy is 
better than the philosophy contained in it and realized by it; and, 
last but not least, that the unity of the idea, and, therewith, the 
harmony of human life, are in danger as soon as philosophy and 
polities cease to be motivated by the same underlying idea. 

The idea which, in philosophy, is being thought takes the form of 
real life in politics. This narrow correlation is to be seen in the 
Platonie state; and Schelling once said: ‘‘What Plato calls the 
politeuein is a philosophy which no longer remains a theoretical 
science, but which has become real life, life adherent to and produced 
by an all-embracing ethical realm.’’ The idea of philosophical 
knowledge is, at the same time, the idea of political will, for phi- 
losophical knowledge as the knowledge of man about himself can 
never be isolated from man’s freedom, nor can political will, in its 
turn, be set apart from man as a being who knows himself. It is a 
will through which man strives to realize the idea of himself, or, 
more simply, to realize his very self, for in the idea he meets him- 
self, and grasps himself. 

In so far as in politics the idea is not recognized as a philosophi- 
eal idea, nor is known as such, it may be said to live unconsciously 
in the political life until the philosopher raises it into consciousness. 
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Policy is the domain in which the idea is being realized, in the sense 
of becoming a reality, and philosophy is the domain in which the 
idea is realized in the sense of being grasped in consciousness. His- 
torical life being no other than the realization of the idea, political 
life is the root and the foundation of history. There is, yet, a third 
domain between politics and philosophy, where the idea lives in the 
form of knowledge as well as in the form of will, and thus, as the 
absolute idea, comprises the whole of human existence which, in 
turn, is thus born and supported by the idea: this is the domain of 
religion. The knowledge of religion, it is true, is not that of phi- 
losophie concepts, nor is its will in any sense a practical political 
will. Yet, in a peculiar way of its own, religion unites within itself 
the divided spheres of politics and philosophy, and therefore it is 
undoubtedly the highest and historically the most important of all 
spheres of life. Politics and religion can not be separated from his- 
torical life. Potentially, philosophy too forms a vital element of 
historical life. Its potentiality, however, does not become actuality 
except in the special periods of its fruition. 

In addition to all we have said, we must now state that the idea 
according to which man strives and acts politically, which he knows 
and grasps in philosophy, and which is present in its absolute totality 
in religion, that this very idea is not only man’s idea of himself but, 
at the same time, the idea of reality in itself. Only now the gap 
between the natural, biological life, and the human, historical life is 
revealed in its full depth. Whatever is, is part of nature, since 
everything, in so far as it is a phenomenon, belongs to nature. Yet 
it would be a mistake to say that, on this account, nature is every- 
thing, or to say that whatever is belongs only to nature. True 
enough, viewed from a certain angle, even historical life becomes an 
aspect of nature, subject to nature’s laws, a portional process de- 
pendent upon the total process of nature. Historical life, more- 
over, always remains under those conditions to which every phe- 
nomenon is subject. In particular, it remains limited by the con- 
ditions of biological life. There are no miracles in history. From 
the biological life there rise most of the stimuli which, in historical 
life, change into motives of action. All this is true. Nevertheless, 
there remains the essential difference between nature and every kind 
of biological life, on the one hand, and historical life on the other. 
The difference is this: in nature, being only appears, natural being 
is a phenomenon—in the historical realization of the idea, however, 
being does not only appear but it interprets itself, thinks itself, 
becomes manifest. Man is able to conceive of his own idea only on 
condition that, at the same time, the idea comprehends his position 
in the world, and thus his relation to existence as such. He can not 
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solve the problem of the whither and whence of human life unless 
the topic of that knowledge which is responsible will, or the aim of 
that truly human will which is knowledge, is not merely man himself, 
but the being from which he issues and into which he enters. Being 
as such must be the object of that knowing will or willing knowledge. 
Being as such must prove to be the very ground and goal of human 
life. This depth and fullness of the idea shines forth most dis- 
tinetly in religion. 

Man is fit to grasp being, he has the faculty of grasping, as it 
were, the world as a totality of reality, grasping it as a problem, at 
least, as a question, or as the object of wonder, adoration, and fear. 
This faculty is the very basis of religion as well as of philosophy. 
As idea, being is no longer found in the manifold dispersion of 
sensuous phenomena. It is manifest in its totality and universality, 
no matter what way this totality and universality is being imagined, 
represented, and interpreted. In the idea, being attains the form of 
spirit. The human mind is spirit in so far as it is capable to com- 
prehend being not only as sensuous phenomenon, as nature, but as 
spiritual form—in so far as it ean grasp the underlying idea of the 
phenomenon. Man is an historical being for the very reason that 
he is a spiritual being, that spiritual existence is not alien to his 
intellect, or that the absolute being is present in his mind in the form 
of the idea. Man does not create or produce the idea, just as he 
does not produce or create being itself. The diction of religion 
shows this side of the idea most clearly when speaking about God’s 
revelation. This revelation, although it can not as such be called an 
historical fact, is nevertheless the centre and the turning-point of 
history. 

Historical life is produced by every personality capable of realiz- 
ing the absolute idea in his life. All contentions in history are at 
bottom, or at their core, struggles for the true idea, for its true sym- 
bol, for the true insight into its essence. Therefore, historical life 
is at the same time the life of the idea. History is the history of 
the unfolding destiny of the idea. No doubt natural emergencies 
play a part in all the struggles of history. The biological struggle 
for existence enters into the very contentions of history. Yet this 
must not obscure the fundamental insight of our philosophy of his- 
tory, namely, that the fight for the idea is the only true content of 
all struggles in human history. We must always keep in mind that 
historical life only becomes history by something other than the 
struggle for mere physical existence, i.e., by the realization of the 
idea: In the biological struggle for existence, the same spectacle is 
repeated over and over again; ever changing, however, is the con- 
tent, and ever progressing the development of historical life in the 
fight for the idea. 
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It is not only the destiny of races and nations which the struggles 
of history serve, but the fate of the idea is at stake, and thus the 
fate of the world. Historical struggles are fights far less for the 
possession of the world than for the formation and development of 
the spirit and of the spiritual configuration of the world. There- 
fore, history, considered from this supreme angle, is justly called 
universal history. I do not use this phrase in the shallow sense of 
some historians who speak of universal history as the history of the 
globe in contrast to the history of single nations and governments. 
What I mean is that universal history signifies the angle from which 
a certain period of history is viewed, however small in time and 
place it may be. Consequently, the leading nations in history are 
those who have decisively influenced the development of the idea, 
however unimportant and unhappy they may have been in other 
respects. Thus, the Greeks have been a people of universal im- 
portance because the idea which was their life, and which they real- 
ized, has shaped our world’s history, fundamentally and authori- 
tatively. And again, that is why the chronology of the Christian 
era begins with the birth of Christ, and that is why we classify the 
periods of history according to spiritual happenings, like the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. 

Every really historical deed brings about a new decision and a 
new commotion in the fight for the idea. Every nation and every 
personality of universal importance is an executor in behalf of the 
idea. Now the question arises whether the fight for the idea is 
aroused by the discord among the universal nations and personali- 
ties, or whether it is brought forth by tensions and discrepancies in 
the essence of being itself, which manifests itself in the idea. In 
other words: is the life of history life only because nations and per- 
sonalities grasp the idea and make an image of it in the shape of 
their own spiritual mode and individuality? Or has it a life of its 
own because the idea in itself goes on vitally developing itself, be- 
cause its proper essence takes various shapes and runs through vari- 
ous phases? Is, after all, the philosophy of history a philosophy 
of life only because it is the natural life of mankind through which 
the idea, otherwise lifeless, gains life? Or is the vitality of histor- 
ical life derived from, and conditioned by, the self-revelation of 
being? This is the deepest and most difficult problem for which we 
must demand a solution, in a philosophy of history. 

I am of the opinion that the answer to the foregoing question 
must be the following: The vitality of historical life is not only con- 
ditioned by the natural vitality of human nature, but it rests on a 
vitality of the absolute idea itself. The life of history, in its strict- 
est meaning, is the life of the idea itself. The idea is a vital being 
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armed with a power over nations and personalities. It forces man- 
kind into its service, it forces man to devote his life to its aim. This 
does not mean, of course, that I am aiming at any kind of mythical 
personification of the idea. The idea is not a person like a human 
individual. It is instead a universal power, it is nothing else than 
being itself in so far as it manifests itself in spiritual form. It is 
just as impossible for man to flee the dominion of the idea as to shun 
the laws and forees of nature. Man stands out among all other 
creatures and substances by being subject not only to the realm of 
nature, but of the imperious idea. But, of course, this does not 
mean that the two dominions are at all alike. 

To mark the difference means at the same time to draw the di- 
viding line between natural necessity and spiritual freedom. Man 
as a spiritual being is free because the idea—unlike nature—does 
not command by laws, which have to be executed blindly and pas- 
sively, by the enslaved individual or object, without an insight into 
these laws, or without wishing their realization. On the contrary, 
the idea rules by imperatives whose voice is audible to the human 
spirit, and the meaning of which he can understand and examine. 
It is clear, therefore, that the dominion of the idea over man is no 
compulsory power, but the human mind hears and sees and acts by 
an inner light. Man as a spiritual being is free because in the idea 
the spirit is calling the spirit. This sort of freedom, however, is no 
natural quality of man as a species. It would be wrong to believe 
that each individual is equally and in the same degree a partaker 
of it. Every man is not ealled to be a representative of the idea, 
i.e., to see and to hear, to carry forth, and to realize the idea. Not 
everyone is destined for the mission of universal history, but who- 
soever is so chosen is what we call a universal personality. 

The universal personality freely obeys the idea, i.e., he knows 
its laws and longs to carry them out. Historical life is the life that 
sees with an inward eye, and acts according to an inner vocation; 
thus, it is a life of spiritual necessity. Spiritual necessity is what 
we call freedom. Spiritual freedom is guaranteed, in the course of 
historical life, by the fact that the true idea can be made the aim of 
human actions only by means of personal insight and personal de- 
cision. The human spirit is free because, as spirit, it submits to 
the idea; it is not free on account of any unrestrained arbitrariness. 
Man is free because he finds the necessity of his actions in his own 
decision. Spiritual freedom means spiritual necessity. The spirit 
bows to that necessity because, at the same time, it is its own inner 
need. Therefore, it willingly yields, it yields in freedom. In this 
spirit, man knows that what is revealed in the idea is his own and 
innermost being, the being of humanity, being as such, and that this 
is what demands recognition and obedience. 
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Therefore, to say that the idea gets hold of a man is just as cor- 
rect as to say that he grasps the idea. Man does not produce or 
ereate the idea. The idea becomes his substance, his soul, his very 
self. Here, freedom is necessity, and necessity freedom. The his- 
torical individual is a particularity which is determined not by na- 
ture, but by spirit. It is historical since it has a way of its own 
in representing and realizing the idea. And, although natural con- 
ditions enter into that particular way of seeing and doing, they are 
not what makes an individual nation or an individual genius his- 
torical ; this is done by the idea, which lives in a people, or in a man, 
and thus attains historical reality. Natural conditions enter into 
historical individuality much in the same way in which the nature 
of canvas and paint enter into the individuality of a painting by 
Raphael or Titian. 

The idea is alive and eternal. Its being is not dead and inert, 
it is eternal life. It is the idea which inwardly moves historical 
life; the idea is the life of historical life. In nature, being appears 
as real and sensuous manifoldness, in history it manifests itself as an 
ideal and spiritual world. It is the idea which forms the content 
of the gigantic struggle of history, that serious spectacle in which 
races, nations, and individuals act alike as players with the part 
assigned to them by the idea. The idea is able to infuse real life 
into this fight, to spiritualize it, because there are tensions and dis- 
erepancies within the idea itself which inspire the historical con- 
testants. Those tensions and discrepancies, however, point back at 
tensions and discrepancies in the absolute being, which manifests 
itself, in spiritual form, in the idea. 


RIcHARD KRONER. 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 





CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS 


HAT do we mean by a problem that is both current and 
W philosophical? Its currency means that it circulates in pub- 
lie discussion, that it deals with an issue that deeply engages the 
common-sense thought of the day. The status of democracy, of na- 
tionalism, and of the ‘‘churches,’’—the control of industry and of 
money, the best use to make of enlarged leisure—these problems are 
strictly current. Since no sure formula for their solution comes 
from our cultural tradition, or from experts in any specialized field 
of art or science, we debate these questions in the crude but catholic 
terms of every-day speech. 
Problems that were current in this strict sense have in times past 
been examined by philosophers of renown; and these studies are 
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treasured in philosophical tradition. Such current philosophic prob- 
lems appear in The Republic of Plato, Augustine’s Of The City of 
God, Bacon’s Of the Proficience and Advancement of Learning, 
Spinoza’s Political Treatise, Wume’s Enquiry Concerning the Princi- 
ples of Morals, Towards Lasting Peace from Kant’s pen, James’ 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, and in How We Think and 
Art as Experience by John Dewey. 

My thesis is that the procedure in each of these current problems 
is philosophic in a distinct and definable way, and that through 
this procedure philosophy has enjoyed Antaean contacts that have 
greatly enriched and vitalized thought. While, none the less, in the 
addresses we professors of philosophy deliver, in the essays we write, 
and in the instruction we give, this procedure is commonly ignored 
or distorted. 

My attention was focussed on this matter by a ‘‘course’’ I have 
for some years conducted with the title, ‘‘current philosophical prob- 
lems.’’ But the impulse to write about it sprang from grave dis- 
appointment in hearing six noted philosophers diseuss ‘‘The Future 
of Liberalism,’’ and in reading A Common Faith (1934) written by 
the most noted of all. The ‘‘future’’ of anything is, to be sure, a 
matter for prophets or partisans, rather than philosophers. How- 
ever, in fact each of these six addresses did purport to deal with a 
current issue and debate. And Dewey’s little book, for example, 
begins by speaking of mankind as now divided ‘‘into two eamps,”’ 
on the issue of religion. 

But, on examination, it seemed clear to me that none of these 
philosophers was interested primarily in knowing what the public 
issue actually is. Their procedure reminded me of Locke’s quaint 
advice on the conduct of understanding, ‘‘to be sure to settle in our 
heads determined ideas of all that we employ our thoughts about’’ 
and to apply these determinations as first principles in our reason- 
ings. For example, when Dewey defines what religious issue it is 
that divides mankind into two camps, he turns (p. 3) to the Oxford 
Dictionary and selects that definition of religion which stresses the 
‘*supernatural!’’ This, of course, gave Dewey a fine text for a 
most edifying exhortation. But it is my thesis that it really pays 
philosophy, in one of its modes, to find out what issue actually does 
divide mankind, and to study that issue, staying with it, and there- 
fore with the ‘‘apparatus of common-sense thought’’ in which it is 
being discussed. 

Plato, for example, in The Republic, brings the voices of his pub- 
lie into the dialogue, and so it becomes clear that men do differ as 
to what society is, what ruling or government is, what righteousness 
or justice is, and what education and knowledge are. In common 
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usage these terms are ambiguous. What, then, is here the phi- 
losopher’s task? He detects these ambiguities in common speech, 
and by them is stimulated and directed towards the discovery of the 
quite general factor in the situation: viz., organization as the har- 
monious functioning of parts in relation to the activity of the whole. 
Through this discovery of a general principle, the several special 
factors confused in current ambiguities begin to stand out in relief, 
and so the entire structure (Jdea) of the situation is disclosed. 
Similar is the procedure in The Banquet, Phaedrus, Euthyphro. 
These discuss strictly current problems with the philosophic purpose 
of seeking the general factor involved and thereby disclosing the 
structure of the present situation in its speculative entirety. 

The same characteristics mark each of the current philosophic 
problems I name above. And it must be evident from the list that 
it is this type of problem that especially extends and intensifies 
philosophic inquiry. Its procedure is realistic. A lexicographer 
records the use of words; but the philosopher transforms that use to 
fit the situations encountered, becoming in this procedure something 
of a social engineer. However, the philosophic study of a current 
issue is not likely to exhaust the factors involved. The Jdea or 
structure discovered is limited by those factors that public diseus- 
sion brings to light. Plato supposes (No. 592) that he is disclosing 
‘‘the structure of society as set in the eternal order of things.’’ 
But he is warranted at most in affirming that he has unraveled a 
range of factors that is a minimum for competent speculative sur- 
vey. The term ‘‘entire’’ must thus be distinguished from the term 
‘‘ecomplete.’’ An entirety is the unity of essential factors in a 
situation, whether of all or of enough. 

The distinctiveness of the procedure that is appropriate to a 
eurrent philosophical problem will be evident if we see what other 
types of problem philosophers discuss. These are four, and we may 
eall them the historical, reconstructive, residual, and analytic. We 
need not dwell here on those inquiries that study a doctrine as an 
event in history ; for they are not confused with current issues. Nor 
need we now stress those works that seek no less than a reconstruc- 
tion of the categories of thought. In Timaeus Plato attempts such 
reconstruction; and we see the same type of problem in Spinoza’s 
Ethics, and in Whitehead’s Process and Reality (1929). 

But there is a common tendency to confuse current philosophical 
problems with the ‘‘residual’’ and the ‘‘analytic.’’ The Laws of 
Plato, Bacon’s New Atlantis and Dewey’s Democracy and Education 
(1916) are residual in the sense that they ‘‘carry further’’ a previ- 
ous study. In The Laws the ‘‘ Athenian Stranger’’ makes no study 
of what Cretans were debating, but on the basis of certain ‘‘de- 
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termined ideas’’ tells them how to found a colony. Dewey assumes, 
on the basis of previous analysis, that in a democracy ‘‘the aim of 
edueation’’ is adequately defined as enabling ‘‘individuals to con- 
tinue their education’’ (p. 117). He pictures an ideal realization 
of this aim. And, in A Common Faith, also, he deals with the 
residual problem of applying his settled principles to fashioning an 
ideal of religious activity. 

The ‘‘analytic’’ problem engages the philosopher in Parmenides, 
Theaetetus, and Philebus. Spaulding’s The New Rationalism (1917) 
also is analytic, in that it sets forth the necessary implications of 
assuming that philosophy is the unity of the several sciences. In 
none of these problems does the philosopher study a current issue; 
nor does he portray an ideal which ‘‘ carries further,’’ illustrates, and 
applies principles previously arrived at. In each of them he does 
examine an issue that is contemporary among technicians in phi- 
losophy, but is by no means current. The effect of overlooking this 
distinetion inevitably is that philosophers ardently pursue technical 
analytic studies with comparative neglect of those current problems 
which open fresh vistas to philosophie vision. 

Without disputing at all the value of the historical, reconstrue- 
tive, ‘‘residual,’’ and ‘‘analytic’’ problems that philosophers dis- 
cuss, I wish to convey my impression that it is the current philo- 
sophical problem that brings to us new issues, relates our terms to 
those of common-sense thought, and discloses to us factors in life 
that hitherto have been obscured. For this purpose I shall briefly 
discuss the religious issue that actually is current among mankind, 
from which, as already noted, Dewey turned to present his ideal of 
‘fa common faith.’’ 

Only specialists in theology are discussing the ‘‘supernatural,’’ 
a term not merely ambiguous but Protean. But the whole world 
is debating the religious problem whether a man’s spirit or attitude 
in and toward life is so bound up with his function in society that 
those who would govern society must also mould man’s heart. On 
this issue Rome and the ‘‘liberals’’ are in the same camp, with Nip- 
pon, Kemal, Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler in the other. But, look- 
ing deeper, we see that the essential factor is the belief of all those 
who ‘‘have a religion’’ that the cultivation of a right attitude in 
and toward life is a distinct phase of education, autonomous in the 
sense that this ‘‘spiritual’’ education has an aim and method of its 
own definable apart from the problems of science, industry, and 
government. Those who ‘‘have a religion’’ hold that the ‘‘heart’’ 
of man, the pattern of his emotional organization, should receive 
definite, organized instruction in a great tradition. 

This tradition consists primarily in ‘‘observances,’’ the response 
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to buildings, paintings, music, decorative symbols, songs of praise, 
gestures and forms of prayer, right rendering of admonitions, all 
of them traditional expressions of men and women who in some 
supreme sense faced life with an attitude of mastery and victory 
and peace, whose deeds seem beautiful with what traditionally we 
eall the ‘‘beauty of holiness.’’ From such ‘‘observances’’ radiates 
through the faithful a spirit of piety that transforms the lives of 
common people to the likeness of the ‘‘sainted pioneers of salvation,’’ 
founders of some religious ‘‘faith.’’ 

These two terms, ‘‘autonomy of the spirit’’ and ‘‘observances,’’ 
as just defined, express to me the general, essential factors about 
which current religious discussion actually centers. Careful anal- 
ysis of the ambiguities of common speech in the current discussion 
of this issue stage by stage has led me to this complete reorientation 
of the problem, what is the function of religious organization? The 
inquiry was philosophical in that it aimed to find the most general 
factor in the situation, with the resultant disclosure, as I think, of 
the situation’s entire structure. 

This illustration will, I humbly hope, sufficiently impress the 
reader to impel him to further consideration of the procedure that 
penetrates to the essentials of a current problem. I do not insist 
upon my conclusions in this particular instance, of course. For its 
argumentative support, there is here no space. Be it noted, how- 
ever, I am not urging that spiritual education should be autonomous 
or that ‘‘observances’’ should be its medium. I urge only that the 
current issue is essentially concerned with such autonomy, and that 
it is an actual factor in the situation. Education in all its other 
phases may be centered, and is centered by certain schools, in the 
art of transforming the heart, spirit, and attitude of the person in 
and towards the process of living; and those who organize education 
in this way do so through a tradition and culture of ‘‘observance.’’ 
This factor unites Pius XI and H. E. Fosdick, Robert Bridges and 
Christopher Dawson; opposition to this unites H. G. Wells and Ber- 
trand Russell, Hitler and Mr. Dewey. A philosophy of education 
and life that fails to observe these general underlying factors lacks 
penetration: a ‘‘philosophy of religion’’ that ignores them has not 
even looked in the direction of its problem. To me it seems clear 
that such essential factors are not disclosed to us when we attempt 
a ‘‘residual’’ study of a problem, applying our assumptions to pic- 
turing an ideal; they are disclosed only if we faithfully devote our- 
self to observing the current issue, ‘‘as is,’’ in the procedure I have 
defined. 

This study of the types of problem philosophers discuss leads 
me to question the common distinction between empiricists and ra- 
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tionalists. We seem to have been content to take the philosopher’s 
word on the matter. Consider, however, the case of David Hume, 
who talks a great deal about experience. He speaks of his two En- 
quiries as problems in ‘‘profound and abstract philosophy,’’ with- 
out seeming to note the difference between their procedures. In 
An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding he starts from cer- 
tain assumptions (§§ 11-16) and then traces out the desperate im- 
plications of these ‘‘ideas’’ that he has ‘‘settled in his head.’’ The 
problem here is analytie and Hume’s procedure rationalist. 

But in An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals Hume 
examines a ‘‘controversy started of late,’’—a current issue con- 
cerning the foundation of morals. Studying the everyday use of 
such terms as reason, sympathy, utility, self-love, ete., he notes their 
ambiguities, seeks continually the ‘‘general distinction between ac- 
tions’’ (§ 187) and concludes that morality ‘‘defines virtue to be 
whatever mental action or quality gives to a spectator the pleasing 
sentiment of approbation’’ (§ 239). Here Hume is in fact empiri- 
cist. After all a man is what he does. 

So a clearer notion of the procedure appropriate to a current 
philosophical problem may lead to a more general and competent use 
of that procedure, with the consequences of revitalizing philosophy 
as a whole and of restoring its repute. Moreover, we may thereby 
come to a better understanding of other modes of philosophic pro- 
cedure, and even to a better practise of them. 


Percy HuGHEs. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
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Platon. Léon Rosin. Paris: Félix Alean. 1935. viii + 364 pp. 
39 frs. 


This volume belongs to the series called ‘‘Les Grands Philo- 
sophes,’’ and it aims to give a rounded exposition of Plato and his 
thought. It is based, as the author says in the preface, on a double 
postulate: that Plato was chiefly a philosopher, and consequently 
that he had or tried to have a doctrine. Professor Robin does not 
deny that Plato was an artist (as Professor Burnet maintained) and 
that he appeared in many other roles; but his chief occupation was 
with philosophy. On this interpretation, the Dialogues must be 
taken as Plato’s attempts to solve current problems and actual dif- 
ficulties in order to develop a system of thought ; even the Parmenides 
is interpreted in this way, as a serious consideration of difficulties in 
the early doctrine of Ideas, brought out by Eleatic-Megarian dialec- 
tic, and an equally serious exposure of the hopelessness of that 
dialectic as a positive philosophical method. 
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This interpretation of the Dialogues inevitably suggests a de- 
velopment in Plato’s thought, since, for example, the criticisms of 
the theory of Ideas in the first part of the Parmenides, if taken 
seriously, would certainly necessitate a recasting of the theory; and 
Professor Robin, consistently with his postulate, adopts the de- 
velopmental point of view. At the same time, he shows this develop- 
ment along definite fundamental lines, which give a character to the 
whole and justify the concept of a Platonism. 

The main features of Professor Robin’s treatment are given by 
the foregoing principles. The chapter headings are as follows: I, 
Life and Writings; II, What is it to know?; III, The Method of 
Knowing; IV, Phenomena and Things; V, The World, the Soul, and 
Divinity ; VI, Human Conduct; Conclusion, bibliography, and index. 
These titles suggest the outlines of Platonism. But under each of 
them, there is a development, which is sketched in a most illuminat- 
ing and at the same time scholarly way. For example, Chapter IV, 
on Phenomena and Things, has four sections, as follows: 1. The first 
form of the theory of Ideas; 2. The Parmenides; 3. The testimony 
of Aristotle; 4. The last philosophy in the Sophist, Philebus, and 
Statesman. Thus a nice balance is preserved between taking each 
Dialogue as a separate piece without reference to an underlying 
continuity, and merging them all into an undifferentiated unity. 

Professor Robin’s scholarship is so adequate that it does not need 
to be technical or labored, even in such mazes as the interpretation 
of Aristotle’s testimony on Plato. But the book does not pretend to 
be a thorough examination of all the questions raised by Platonic 
scholarship ; it is rather a general exposition of Plato’s philosophy 
for students. As such, it is on a very high level, and in fact the best 
book of the kind known to the present reviewer. It is to be hoped 
that the work can be translated into English without delay. 


R. SB. 


Zur Kritik des logischen Transcendentalismus. ARNOLD WILMSEN. 
(Forschungen zur neueren Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte. 
VI.) Paderborn: Ferdinand Sechéningh. 1935. Pp. viii + 249. 
7.60 M. 

As one of the founders of formal logic and modern logical realism, 
as the earliest and most effective opponent of Kant and the psychol- 
ogizing logicians from the camp of realism and mathematics, Ber- 
nard Bolzano doubtless deserves the ovation which Husserl gives 
him in the Logische Untersuchungen (1901). And though his Wis- 
senschaftslehre (1837) attracted no attention until 1901, it has 
exerted since that time directly or indirectly much more influence 
than is usually thought (See H. Fels, Bernard Bolzano). 
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The author of the present book shows himself an ardent admirer 
of Bolzano whose realism he uses as a foil to the transcendental 
confusions of Kant and his followers. Yet even Bolzano, Dr. Wilm- 
sen holds, is not free from these confusions. Thus Bolzano is no 
more justified than Rickert in inferring that because the truth of a 
proposition is independent of the subject, the proposition itself is 
independent and therefore transcendent of the subject. Nor can Bol- 
zano prove the transcendence of the proposition (or idea) by citing 
the fact that temporal and psychological properties do not apply to it. 
This only proves it is non-temporal and non-psychological, not that 
it is transcendent. But Dr. Wilmsen does not satisfactorily explain 
what the proposition could be, if it is neither psychological nor 
transcendent, and whether it falls under ‘‘Being’’ at all. In an- 
other passage he tells us that since Bolzano denies that propositions 
are physical, or mental things or objective facts, he relegates them, 
as Leibniz did, to the sphere of possibility. But propositions (and 
ideas) can not be pure possibilities, the author argues, since a possi- 
bility presupposes actuality. It would seem to follow that the pro- 
position is neither an actuality nor a possibility, yet the author 
rejects nominalism unequivocally. Propositions (and ideas) are 
independent of time, of this or that individual subject, of the 
plurality and the qualitative differences of the apprehending acts, 
but it does not follow, he says, that propositions are continuous 
through time, that they are independent of all individuals and acts, 
or of thinking in general. If the proposition p were dependent 
upon its apprehension by a particular subject A, then A must neces- 
sarily be involved in p, which is not the case, the author says, but 
his view implies that p could be dependent upon all A’s or any A 
without this appearing in p as a distinguishable feature. 

The author appears here as elsewhere to have got into deep 
water from which he emerges at best with a perplexed and doubtful 
answer. Though his interpretations of doctrine are often contest- 
able, his criticism of a score of ramous Neo-Kantians is shrewd and 
tenable at many points, particularly, as against the claim that the 
‘‘should be’’ determines the ‘‘i 




























is.’? As to his own solutions—the 
best minds have been lost in the toils and intricacies of this problem. 
V. J. McG. 










Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead. By nine of his 
former pupils. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1936. vii 
+ 248 pp. $3.00. 
If the title of this book and the occasion of its publication lead the 
reader to expect from the essays included in it an elucidation of the 
Whiteheadean philosophy or an indication of its influence in current 
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American thought he will, on the whole, be disappointed. The 
essays reflect the temper of Professor Whitehead’s thought in their 
wide range of interest, the speculative hardihood of some of the 
hypotheses presented and, at times, in the obscurity of their pres- 
entation. In only two, however, is the reference to Whitehead’s 
own theories at all central to the discussion. Dr. Quine is concerned 
in part with issues raised in Principia Mathematica and Professor 
Hartshorne adopts with enthusiasm a doctrine of ‘‘The Compound 
Individual’’ analogous to that of Process and Reality. In this latter 
ease the actual relevance of the view presented to Whitehead’s own 
does not seem to be as great as Professor Hartshorne believes. He 
has not distinguished the notion of a compound individual as a 
society of individuals (the relation of the cells in a living body to 
the organism as a whole is cited as an example) from the very differ- 
ent notion that each single actual entity is itself constituted by en- 
tities which are related to it not as members of a society, but as data 
for the process of feeling. It is this latter ‘‘compounding’’ and 
‘*individuality’’ which are basic in Process and Reality and their 
implications have yet to be critically explored. It is to be hoped 
that we may yet have from Professor Whitehead’s pupils an analysis 
of the basic categories of his philosophy which does justice to their 
originality and complications. 

Considered simply as a collection of papers on diverse philosophi- 
eal topics, the essays must be variously estimated. Some of them, 
notably Professor Northrop’s ‘‘The Mathematical Background and 
Content of Greek Philosophy,’’ could be criticized only on the basis 
of specialized knowledge which I do not possess. Others, such as Dr. 
Henry Leonard’s ingenious ‘‘Logiecal Positivism and Speculative 
Philosophy,’’ find their appropriate commentary within the volume 
itself. Dr. Leonard assimilates philosophy to the sciences by the 
thesis that speculation constitutes that stage in the application of 
scientific method ‘‘in which we are engaged in the framing of hy- 
potheses that are subsequently to be subjected to experimental veri- 
fieation’’ (p. 147). It is difficult to believe that Professor Weiss’s 
interesting and highly speculative theory of time (‘‘The Nature and 
Status of Time and Passage’’) or Dr. Lee’s identification of value 
with ‘‘individuality as such’’ (‘‘The Good’’) could be made to con- 
form to this scientific use of speculation. The most valuable of the 
papers, to my mind, is Dr. Quine’s examination of the meaning of 
‘‘Truth by Convention’’ and also of ‘‘truth by definition.’’ It is 
not often that logical acumen is as happily combined with philo- 
sophie good judgment as in this admirable essay. 

The remaining essays are an illuminating account of ‘‘The One 
and the Many in Plato’’ by Professor Demos, ‘‘An Introduction to 
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the De Modis Significandi of Thomas of Erfurt’’ by Professor Scott 
Buchanan and ‘‘Causality’’ by Professor Kerby-Miller. 
A. E. M. 


Problems of Conduct. Durant Drake. Second Revised Edition, 
with six concluding chapters by RayMonp HoLpswortH FIN.ay, 
prepared under the editorial supervision of Harry A. OveEr- 
STREET. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. xi-+ 520 
pp. $2.75. 

Few textbooks in the agitated domain of ethical practice survive 
to serve as many as a half-dozen college generations of twentieth- 
century undergraduates. Problems of Conduct, first written in 1914, 
was revised by its author in 1920 to keep it ‘‘abreast of the best 
thought of the times’’; and a second revision, two-thirds completed, 
was interrupted by Professor Drake’s untimely death. Other hands 
have now completed the task, with the result that the book gives 
every indication of renewed vitality and a long-continuing career of 
usefulness. The secret of this success may have been divined by the 
reviewer ' of the original edition who found it ‘‘very pleasant read- 
ing,’’ and its treatment of sex problems ‘‘franker and more thorough 
than I have seen in any ethical manual written in English.’’ In 
other words, Professor Drake’s treatment of the practical ethical 
problems facing the American college graduate in 1914 was both 
ingratiatingly written and decidedly ahead of its rivals and its times. 
The latter have caught up with its eudemonism; and much college 
teaching of ethics is now, thanks in part to its influence, abreast of 
it in freshness of approach. 

Previous users of the book will find few changes, save in the 
chapter titles and bibliographies, in the first twenty-two chapters. 
Part IV, however, has been extensively altered: only three of Pro- 
fessor Drake’s eight original chapters remain, and they have been 
re-titled and considerably re-written. Mr. Finlay’s six chapters are 
composed in a lively style and spirit which match, without duplicat- 
ing, what has gone before. It may even be said that parts of them 
are as ‘‘advanced’’ in 1936 as were many of the earlier chapters a 
score of years ago. In being summary and provocative, they suffer 
oceasionally from that journalistic combination of dogmatism and 
vagueness which is the curse of magazine articles on similar subjects, 
such as ‘‘The Future of Civilization.’’ The book as a whole still 
remains a good deal of a tract for the times, with underlying theories 
far in the background or entirely omitted. That it seems as adequate 
as it does, with so comparatively few alterations, is a striking 
tribute to its late author’s prescience. Yet one can not help but 


1 Wright, H. W., THIS JoURNAL, Volume XIII (1916), pp. 135-136. 
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feel that an excellent contemporary book on the problems of conduct 
could be written by using the last nine chapters of this one as a 
starting-point rather than as a terminus. 

H. A. L. 


En quéte d’une philosophie. D.Paropt. Paris: Félix Alean. 1935. 
160 pp. 10 frs. 


M. Parodi presents the results of his philosophical reflections so 
modestly and so gracefully, that one is ashamed to criticize them. 
His small volume, which is one of a new series—Nouvelle Encyclo- 
pédie Philosophique—is rather the statement of a philosophy than 
an attempted proof of one. That philosophy he calls ‘‘idealistic 
spiritualism.’’ It is one of those philosophies which ‘‘reconcile’’ 
freedom and determinism, being and becoming, thought and nature, 
by certain dialectical mancwuvres whose origin is probably to be 
found in the German post-Kantians. Here philosophy as an esthetic 
construction is at its noblest, clothed, as in Raphael’s allegorical pic- 
‘ture, with the denizens of all four elements. One can not argue with 
a work of art, even an allegory, and the present reviewer has no 
intention of doing so. He should like, however, to suggest that pure 
reasoning can not even organize what we already know unless its 
terms are unambiguous, and that when that happy goal has been 
achieved, all determination is still negation. Consequently even to 
a spiritual idealist everything can not be everything else. 

G. B. 


Die Philosophie von G. I. Hartman. Ureo Harva. (Annales Uni- 
versitatis Aboensis, Series B, Tom. XIX.) Turku, Finland: 
Turun Yliopiston Kustantama. 1935. Pp. 157. 


Gabriel I. Hartman was born in 1776, and after a brief and rather 
frustrated career died in 1809. The author of this sketch of his 
life and opinions has hardly proved that Hartman is worthy of our 
special consideration more than a century later, except as an act of 
piety to one who stood out to some extent against the currents of his 
time, giving to thought in Finland some measure of independence. 
With quotations of somewhat analogous opinions in later times, in- 
eluding a number from Professor Urban, the author presents how 
Hartman opposed Kantianism, as he understood it, as being too 
subjective. Knowledge exists and is of the objective; error is 
always embedded in a matrix of truth. If there is knowledge, the 
essential forms of knowledge must not be peculiar to man. The 
Kantian forms and categories must therefore belong to the objective 
world, for to deny them this status is to make knowledge impossible. 
One arrives at these forms by an intellectual intuition, which, though 
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subject to criticism in detail, is equally valid with the sensuous in- 
tuition of qualities. Such is Hartman’s somewhat dogmatic point 
of view, perhaps not untenable, but needing considerably more 


development than he seems to have been able to give it. 
mm he SS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology takes place April 10 and 11, 1936, at 
Agnes Scott College, Atlanta, Georgia. We print below the titles 
of the papers to be read at the Philosophy sessions of the meeting. 
The presidential address will be delivered by Professor Albert G. A. 
Balz on the subject ‘‘The Metaphysical Infidelities of Modern 
Psychology.’”’ 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Basis of Hegel’s Epistemology.............. Connie Burwell. 
Epistemological Coordination in Losski’s Theory of Knowledge 
Alexander 8S. Kohanski. 
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Masaryk’s Relation to Brentano W. Preston Warren. 
Undefined Concepts in Postulate Sets.............. L. O. Katsoff. 
Religion and ‘‘Natural History’’ Fritz Marti. 
Beyond the Biological Point of View in Aesthetic Theory 
Marjorie 8. Harris 
Fray AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Argument from Motion in Aristotle and Aquinas 


Robert L. Patterson. 
A Method for the Analysis of Substance Laurence F.. Kenney. 
Aristotle’s Theory of Human Reason as Related to his Metaphysics 
and Theory of Knowledge B. C. Holtzclaw. 
Some Presuppositions of Aristotle’s Psychology George Boas. 
The Knowledge and Use of Aristotle Displayed by Nicholas of Cusa 
in De Docta Ignorantia 
A Review of Aristotelian Aestheties.......... Herbert C. Sanborn. 
Aristotelian Causality and Values............ Lewis M. Hammond. 


SATURDAY MorNING SESSION 


Pinto’s Philosphy of Hintoty.. .....5....0600cccseeevvl Adam Alles. 
The Problem of Freedom in the Light of the Concept of Matura- 
i George T. Kalif. 
Awareness and Inference Marten ten Hoor. 

The Philosophical Aspects of Einstein’s Theory of Relativity 
Edward E. Richardson. 





The Department of Philosophy of Indiana University announces 
an annual series of lectures on the Mahlon Powell Foundation. The 
first series was given by Professor William Ernest Hocking of 
Harvard University, March 29-April 2, 1936, on the subject ‘‘ Last- 
ing Elements of Individualism.’’ The several lectures were entitled 
as follows: ‘‘The Individual as the Unit of Social Order,’’ ‘‘The 
Dialectic of Liberalism,’’ ‘‘Necessities in Every Future Social 
Order,’’ ‘‘The Co-agent State: Conscience and Legal Demands.’’ 

Each annual set of lectures by the Visiting Professor of Philos- 
ophy on the Mahlon Powell Foundation will be published by the 
Department of Philosophy of Indiana University in a general series 
to be known as the Powell Lectures on Philosophy. 





